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JoHN CuURCUMAN on the Names of the Days 
of the Week. 

Before my going to Holland, I was at the 
shop of a barber in this city, (Norwich,) several 
times, to be shaved. The second time I was 
there, 1 had to wait a little for my turn, he hav- 
ing no assistant ; and when others were gone out 
hetold me he was sorry I had to wait, and hoped he 
should have my custom; and that if I would 
come on Saturdays and Wednesdays in the fore- 
noon, I need not wait, but in the afternoons 
others came. 

{ asked him what days in the week those 
were, which he called Saturdays and Wednes- 
days. He seemed to wonder at my ignorance, 
but knew not how to answer my question. I 
said, “1 do not read in the Scriptures of any days 
so named” —he replied, ‘‘ That is true.” “For 
what reason, then,’’ said I, “ dost thou call them 
so?” « Suppose,’’ said I, ‘that we lived in a 
heathen country, among infidels, who worship- 
ped idols, should we follow their customs because 
they were common?” He replied, “by no 
means.” I then said, “If I have understood 
rightly, the heathen gave the days of the week 
those names.” ‘I never heard that before,” 
said he ; “ pray, for what reason?” I answered, 
“they worshipped the Sun on the first day of 
the week and named it after their idol,—Sunday. 
The Moon on the second day of the week,—so 
came Monday, and the other days after their 
other idols, for they had many gods. Third-day 
they called Tuesday, after their idol Tuisea ; 
and after their idol Woden, Fourth-day they 
called Wednesday ; and Fifth-day after their idol 
Thor, they called Thursday; from Friga, Fri- 
day, and after Saturn they called the Seventh 
day Saturday. And as I ‘believed in the only 





true God, and Jesus Christ whom He hath sent, | } 
block, and to the Greeks foolishness. 
| «J also believe, that those peculiar testimonies 


and expect eternal life by no other name or pow- 
er, I dare not, for conscience sake, own the gods 
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choose the names which the days were called by 
when the Most High performed the several works 
of creation, viz:—first, second, and third, and so 
on, which are scriptural, most plain and easily 
understood.” He seemed somewhat affected by 
the information, and I desired him to enquire 
into the matter for himself, and not to think that 
I designed to impose upon him. 

On my return from Holland to Norwich, a 
man ran to me in the street, putting a paper into 
my hand, and immediately left me, whom I soon 
found to be the barber. His letter contained an 
innocent, child-like acknowledgement to me for 
my freedom with him, as is before mentioned, in 
language rather too much shewing his value for 
me as an instrument. Believing him to be 
reached by the love of truth, and in a measure 
convinced, I thought it best to leave him in the 
Lord’s hands for further instruction. 





Extracts from a letter of J. H. tod. J. G. 


‘¢T observe with concern, that the conflicts of 
have resulted in a conclusion to leave the 
Society. Whatever they may think, I do not 
believe they will find a better, though, perhaps, 
to the natural part, an easier way. This con- 
clusion is not, I think, either the result of pre- 
judice or education, but with euch abilities as I 
possess of a careful investigation of the subject, 
with a strong natural propensity toward greater 
liberty than consistency with our profession al- 
lows. For the sake of a way less narrow, and 
perhaps partly aware and ashamed of my own 
deviations, than which nothing exposes us more to 
contempt, I have in early life wished I had not 
been born in the Society. In the folly and ex- 
altation of my inexperienced mind, I have said, 
I could not sce the necessity of carrying a badge 
of Quakerism about me. And yet, after all 
this, 1 have been induced, from conviction, to 
submit to part with things which I once highly 
valued, and to take others which I equally de- 
spised. And, though I am willing to grant that 
our inconsistencies may have been stumbling 
blocks, yet I cannot believe that our principles, 

with all the restraints that they impose, can ever 
become so in any other view than that wherein 

Christ crucificd was to the Jews a stumbling 





of the heathen or name a day after them, but! as we generally call them, which distinguish us 
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trom other religious professors, stand upon an 
immutable foundation ; being not only consonant 
with the doctrines of the Gospel, and with the 
rules of the purest morality, but with the deep- 
est researches. also; and the most sublime and 
profound philosophy, although at the latter ob- 
servation I am aware that the world would 
smile. I will venture, however, to ask it, 
whether silent worship, for which we are per- 
haps as much distinguished and decided as for 
any peculiarity we possess,—I would ask the 
world whether this strange thing will not bear 
the trial I here propose. If, therefore, I were 
to address these wanderers from our fold, it per- 
haps would be in the expostulatory language of 
our Lord, when many were departing from Him, 
‘Will ye also go away? reminding them also 
of Peter’s answer ‘To whom shall we go?’ and 
without invidious comparison, when all things 
are fairly taken into account, not forgetting even 
our desolations, I thick we may say on the pres- 
ent occasion, ‘To whom shall we go?’ I trust 
that I can unite with thee in desire that the Truth 
might arise into dominion, in its own dignified 
authority, but we must be willing to wade through 
low and suffering times, in patience endeavoring 
to possess our souls, and thankfulif our own 
lives are but mercifully given us for a prey.” 


Extracts from the memorandums of 
J. HUTCHINSON. 


‘‘ As many words of our own prevent our hear- 
ing distinctly the outward voice of others, so do 
the cogitations of the mind prevent our distin- 
guishing those spiritual motions and hearing that 
still, small voice, by which our individual re- 
ligious duties are discovered to us ; therefore the 
necessity of silence in both cases. 

“ As it is perfectly consistent with every divine 
attribute that there should be, so I verily believe 
there is an immediate spiritual intercourse be- 
tween the soul of man and its Creator, by which 
communication his soul is introduced into unity 
with its divine source, and into sympathy with 
its fellow creatures—is informed, chastised or 
comforted, suffers or reigns, according as its 
state and the state of others may require. 

“Tt seems as if there was at times an exer. 
cise on behalf of others produced in the mind, 
which, like the wind that bloweth when and 
where it listeth, cometh on and goeth off, one 
scarcely knows how ; and, yet, the sound of it is 
heard with sufficient clearness to warrant our 
moving under its influence in religious endeavors 
to promote the glory of our Creator, and the 
spiritual good of mankind.” 


The happiness of every one depends more on 
the state of his own mind than any external 
circumstance ; nay, more than all external things 
put together. 


INNER AFRICA OPENED. 


(Concluded rom page 60,} 


With regard to the opinion that the Nile has 
its sources in these mountains, Mr. Cooley ob. 
serves, that it is ‘paradoxical and absurd” to 
‘suppose “that snows are piled on mountains not 
more than 150 miles from the Indian ocean, in 
order to fertilise Egypt, 2000 miles off, while 
the country around. these snows pines with com. 
parative drought.” It may be remarked, how. 
ever, that this is exactly what we find to be the 
case in South America, where the Andes, rising 
within 150 miles of the Pacific, give birth to the 
Amazon, which fertilises the low lands of Brazil, 
2000 miles distant; while the coast of Peru, 
immediately below the mountains, suffers greatly 
from the want of water. The question respecting 
the existence of snow on the African mountains 
must be left to be decided by future observation, 
It seems difficult, however, to suppose that the 
intelligent missionaries, whose veracity is not 
impeached, should have both been so strangely 
mistaken about such a point. Mr. Cooley, 
moreover, with a fairness which is highly com- 
mendable, cites from an old Spanish geographer, 
Encisco, whose work was published in 1518,a 
sentence that seems strongly to confirm the view 
which he calls in question. Enciseo, speaking of 
the port of Mombaz, says:—* And west of this 
port stands-the Mount Olympus of Ethiopia, 
which is exceedingly high, and beyond it are the 
Mountains of the Moon, whence are the sources 
of the Nile.” Mr. Cooley himself considers that 
this passage has reference to Killimandjaro, 
which, he observes, ‘even without snow, is a 
very lofty mountain.” The very expression of 
* Mount Olympus’”’ would, however, seem to 
imply that the African mountain was, lik» the 
Grecian, distinguished not only by its elevation, 
but also by its snow-crowned summit. 

A brief notice of the discoveries in the south, 
will complete this sketch of recent explorations 
in the interior of Africa. In the year 1849, the 
Rev. Mr. Livingstone, a missionary resident at a 
station beyond the northern frontier of the Cape 
Colony, and Mr. Oswell, an English traveller, 
started on an expedition towards the north-west, 
in the hope of discovering a lake which was re- 
ported by the natives to exist in that direction. 
They were successful in their search. They not 
only reached the lake, known as Lake Mampoor, 
or Ngami, which they found to be a fine sheet of 
water, about 200 miles in circumference, but 
they discovered also a large river, the Zonga, 
flowing from it to the eastward, and traced the 
course of this stream for about 300 miles. It 
was at first naturally supposed, that the river 
emptied its waters into the Indian Ocean; but 
on being followed some distance further down, 
the stream has been found to dwindle gradually 
away, and at length to disappear altogether m 
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the sands. Last year, Messrs. Livingstone and 
Oswell set out on another tour of discovery. On 
this occasion they were still more fortunate. 
Crossing the Zonga river, they advanced nearly 
800 miles beyond it, and reached at last a very 
populous and fertile country, intersected by nu- 
merous rivers. The ruler of the country was a 
powerful chief, who had migrated with his peo- 
ple, several years before, from the neighbourhood 
of the Cape Colony, and who now gave the tra- 
vellers a most friendly reception. He died, un- 
fortunately, shortly after their arrival; but his 
daughter, who succeeded him in the gevernment, 
showed the same favorable disposition; and 
through the assistance and protection afforded by 
her, the travellers were enabled to continue their 
explorations for some distance further. The 
most northern point which they attained was in 
latitude 17 degrees 28 minutes south, which is 
about half way from the Cape to the equator. 
Here they came upon a broad aud deep river, 
called the Sesheké, flowing from the north, but 
turning afterwards towards the south-east. At 
the point where they saw it, the stream was about 
400 or 500 yards wide, and they heard from the 
natives that it had been ascended by them a dis- 
tance of at least 400 miles. They learned, more- 
over, that at about ‘a month’s distance’ below 
the place where they stood, the Sesheke was 
joined by another river, and that the united 
stream then assumed the name of the Zambesi. 
This they believed to be the great river Zambeze, 
or Cuama, which flows into the sea at Quilimane. 
Mr. Cooley is inclined to question the correctness 
of this opinion, mainly on the ground that the 
newly-discovered river of the interior attains its 
greatest rise in July and August, when the river 
of Quilimane is diminished to a comparatively 
shallow stream: while, on the other hand, when 
the Cuama is quite full, the waters of the inte- 
rior are lowest. From Mr. Livingstone’s narra- 
tive, however, this does not clearly appear to be 
the case. On the contrary, speaking of the 
Chobe, one of the principal tributaries of the 
Sesheke, he contrasts it in this respect with the 
Zonga and other rivers further south. The lat- 
ter, he states, “‘ had their annual rise during the 
months of June and July, while, as we had an 
opportunity of observing, the Chobe was unaf- 
fected, or rather fell slightly, during the same 
period.” He mentions, moreover, an important 
circumstance, which seems strongly to favor his 
view of the question. The travellers learned 
from the natives that the slave-trade had only 
cmmenced in that region during the previous 
year (1850), and that then, singularly enough, 
it began from both sides of the continent at the 
same time. A party of negro slave-dealers came 
from the western sca-coast, bringing large quan- 
tities of cloth, and a few guns, for which they 
would receive nothing in exchange but boys about 


fourteen years of age. At the same time another | 
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party of traders, described as light-colored, like 
the English, with straight hair, made their ap- 
pearance on the lower waters of the Sesheke. 
These are expressly said to have “‘come up the 
Zambesi from the sea-coast ;” and it seems most 
probable that they were Portuguese slave-dealers 
from the factory of Quilimane. It is satisfactory 
to know that Mr. Livingstone is now on his way 
back to the interior, with the intention of com- 
mencing a mission among the friendly natives of 
that region ; so that when the slave-traders make 
their appearance hereafter in that quarter, they 
will, in all probability, find that their business 
among these tribes is at an end. 

In connection with these discoveries, another 
highly interesting point is noticed by Mr. Cooley. 
The country visited by the English travellers is, 
he states, that which is known to the Portuguese 
as the gold producing region of Abutua. On the 
east of it is Manisa, an elevated valley, encircled 
by hills, and said to be “ the chief source of the 
gold of Sofala.”” The auriferous ground of Abu- 
tua, always distinguishable by its extreme bar- 
renness, is called by the native designation of 
“matuca.” It is well known that in former 
times, before the slave-trade had nearly put an 
end to all legitimate commerce on that coast, 
large quantities of gold-dust were brought down 
by the natives from the interior. Some writers 
have supposed that the Ophir of Solomon was 
situated in this part of Africa. However that 
may have been, it is certain that gold is found 
there at this day, and that the Cape Dutch far- 
mers, who have emigrated into the interior, are 
now settled in considerable numbers within 300 
miles of the golden valley. English travellers 
have lately penetrated still further in the same 
direction. How rapidly commerce follows in the 
track of discovery, is shown by a fact mentioned 
by Mr. Livingstone. He states that in the three 
years which have elapsed since the route to the 
Zonga river was made known, no less than 
£10,000 worth of ivory has come from the neigh- 
borhood of that river. In another year, no doubt, 
the traders’ wagons will be on the banks of the 
Sesheke, or Zambeze, if, indeed, they are not 
already there. Should one of them bring back 
to the colony a few ounces of gold-dust, the sen- 
sation which it will excite may be easily ima- 
gined, from the experience which we have now 
had in such cases. Not only are the emigrant 
boors now settled within 300 miles of Sofala, but 
the English colonies of Natal and the “ Orange 
River Sovereignty,’’ are only 200 miles further 
off, and the Cape Colony is just beyond them. 
If the report of the first visitors to the gold- 
mines should be favorable—for that the mines 
exist, and that they will be visited, may be re- 
garded as certain—there will doubtless be an ex- 
citement, and a rush to “the diggings,” similar to 
what has been witnessed in California and Aus- 
The effects produced by the gold disco- 
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veries of our times have already been remarkable 
enough ; but it is possible that the most extra- 
ordinary has yet to come, in the creation of a} 
civilized community of European origin in the | 
interior of Africa. Whether this event is to take | 
place or not, future explorations in that quarter ' 
of the globe can hardly fail to lead to important 
results; and the value of a work like Mr. Cooley’s, 
which embodies nearly all that is at present 
known of those regions, and which does, in faet, 
“Jay epen” to our view a large portion of “in- 
ner Africa,” cannot be questioned. 
Chambers’ Edin. Journal. 


| 


| journey.” 


DEATH OF CHARLES V. | 
Early in August his physician became seriously 
alarmed about his state, and fresh medical advice | 
was held expedient. The emperor’s thoughts 
were naturally directed, more particularly at such | 
a time, to religion and its rites. He consulted 
his confessor about celebrating his own funeral, | 
a ceremony which has been inaccurately de- 
scribed by Robertson and others, who represent 
Charles as shrouded and coffined during the so- 
lemnity. Mr. Sterling thus depicts the actual 
scene, as it occurred on the 30th of August, 1558, | 
three weeks previous to the emperor’s decease :— | 
‘The high altar, the catafulque, and the whole 
church, shone with a blaze of wax lights; the 


friars were all in their places, at the altars, and 
in the choir, and the household of the emperor 





attended in deep mourning. ‘The pious monarch 
himself,’ says Singuenea, ‘ was there, attired in | 
sable weeds, and bearing a taper, to sce himself | 
interred, and to celebrate his own obsequies.’ | 
While the solemn mass for the dead was sung, he | 
came forward and gave his taper into the hand 
of the officiating priest, in token of his desire to | 
yield his soul into the hands of his Maker.” 

The funeral rites over, he professed himself all | 
the better for them. Next day he spent some | 
time in his picture-gallery, hung pensively and | 
long over a portrait of the late empress, and then | 
examined some pieces by Titian and others. | 
‘Having looked his last upon the image of the 
wife of his youth, it seemed as if he were now | 
bidding furewell, in the contemplation of these 
other favorite pictures, to the noble art which he 
had loved with a love which cares, and years, and 
sickness could not quench, and that will ever be 
remembered with his better fame.”” While thus 
engaged, his abstracted air attracted the gaze of 
this physician. ‘On being spoken to, he turned 
round, and complained that he was ill. The 
doctor felt his pulse, and pronounced him in a 
fever.” Attendants were summoned, and he was 
carried to that bed from which he was to rise no 
more. 

During this his last illness, he was at times 
delirious. High fever and restlessness almost 
evnstantly afflicted him, in addition to the pains | 


| outside the room, he cried, ‘Ay, Jesus.” 
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of gout ard violent sickness. [His debility also 
became extreme. On the 19th of September, the 
crowning rite of extreme unction was adminis- 
tered: of the two forms he selected the longer, 
which involved the reading of the seven peniten- 
tial psalms, a litany, and several passages of Serip- 
ture, through all of which he made the proper 
responses in an audible voice, and at the conclu- 
sion appeared rather revived than exhausted. On 
the following day, he asked for the eucharist, and, 
being reminded, that after having received ex- 
treme unction, that sacrament was no longer ne 
cessary, the dying man replied: “ It may not be 
necessary, but it is good company on so long a 
He received the consecrated wafer 
with great devoutness, and was punctilious in his 
anxiety to swallow it, an act for which he was 
now almost physically incompetent. At even-tide 


he lay in a stupor, but now and then mumbling 


a prayer with uplifted eyes. His physician stood 
by the bedside, occasionally feeling his pulse, and 
whispering to the group of anxious spectators, 


|“ His majesty has but two hours to live—but 
one hour—but half an hour.” 
the 21st of September dawned—St. Matthew’s 


The morning of 


day. His priestly attendant whispered in his ear 
exhortations founded on that apostle’s career. 
These the emperor interrupted by saying, ‘ ‘The 
time is come : bring me the candles and the cru- 


_cifix”—cherished relics, which he had long re- 


served for this last hour. He received them 
eagerly, and clasped the crucifix to his bosom, 
and was heard to say quickly, as if replying tos 
eall, ‘‘ Now, Lord, I go.’ His fingers relaxed 


| their hold of the crucifix, which the primate 


therefore took, and held up before him. “ A few 
moments of death-wrestle between soul and body 
followed; after which, with his eyes fixed on the 
cross, and with a voice loud enough to be heard 
and 
expired.” 

To the last, Charles loved his cloistered re- 
treat. Thither he had come, charmed by the re 
ligious gloom of monachism, upon an entrance 
into which he had settled with his empress, al- 


| though their joint purpose was thwarted by her 


death. His grief at that occurrence only enhanced 
his longing for seclusion from the fret and stir of 
worldly existence. 


With age, with care, with maladies opprest, 
He sought the refuge of conventual rest. 


And though disappointments and vexations fol- 
lowed him even there, he did not seek wholly in 
vain. Certainly, he was not one of those who are 
ever seeking rest, and finding none. The cloister 
was to him, in more than one sense, the ante- 
chamber to the tomb; and its peace presented 
and realised to him some of the “sublime attrac- 
tions of the grave.” 
English Paper. 
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THE MASTODON. , below the surface. In digging down, a laycr of 
America has long been famous for its mam- vegetable mould and sand was first passed through; 
moths ; and we have now before us a handsome the next was a yellowish stratum, which, as the 
quarto,* in which the story of the monster crea- discoverer said, ‘resembled and smelt like the 
tures is told with such particulars as shew that | matter of a cow-yard ;” and besides this, there was 
their fame has substantial grounds to rest upon | found among the bones a quantity of stuff which 
The volume itself, which is highly creditable to| he took to be ‘coarse chopped straw and bits of 
the author, affords a favourable view of the ad-| stick.’ All these were indications that the ani- 
vancement of paleontological science in the| mals had been buried at a comparatively recent 
United States; and we purpose, while calling | date. 
attention to it, to gather a summary of the in-| In the following year, another discovery was 
teresting facts which it contains. made. Orange County, on the west of the Hud- 
Numerous as the discoveries have been in| 800 River, about seventy miles above New York, 
America, it is remarkable that, except in a single | appears to have been a favourite resort of the 
instance, none of the remains have been met with | mammoth ; it was there that the two skeletons 
east of the Hudson River, while they occur in above mentioned had been found in 1801. The 
all the other states down to the Isthmus and as| summer of 1844 and 1845 were unusually dry, 
far west as Oregon. A vertebra and two teeth | and many small collections of water entirely dis- 
are all that have ever been found in New England, | appeared ; lakes became swamps, and swamps 
and yet they are seen again in Canada ; so there dry ground. The farmers took advantage of the 
was probably some local cause, apart from that | event, and dug up the soft mud from the hol- 
of climate, which kept them out of the part of|lows, and used it as manure. Mr. Brewster, 
the country referred to. whose farm is situated a few miles from New- 
In 1740, De Longueil, a Frenchman, came burgh, was digging at the bottom of a small val- 
upon some large bones at the Salt Lick, in Ohio, ley ; and at three feet below the surface he came 
which seemed to him of such importance, that he | upon a bed of shell-marl, into which the diggers 
sent them to Paris, whére they were carefully | had penetrated abouta foot, when a hard mass 
examined and commented on by the savants. | was struck by the spade. ‘ A rock !’ cried some ; 
Naturalists took up the subject, but without any |‘A mammoth! cried others jestingly. An ex- 
attempt, so far as is known, to prove that the| amination took place, and the supposed rock was 
bones were human. At length, in 1801, two| found to be bone. Considerable eagerness was 
nearly entire skeletons were found near the Hud-| then manifested to explore further ; the digging 
son; and in 1840, Koch discovered the famous 





was carefully continued, and presently the skull 
deposit in Missouri, from which was obtained the and long white tusks of a mastodon lay exposed 
skeleton now in the British Museum. Mean-| to the wondering gaze of a hundred spectators, 
while, Cuvier had been the first to give a scien-| Who, as the Newburgh turnpike-road lay but a 
tific description of the huge creature, for which | few yards from the spot, had all stopped on their 
he proposed the name Mastodon, from two Greek | journey to see the sight. ‘The top of the skull 
words signifying nipple-tooth, adding the distine- | ¥4S about five feet below the surface, and its 
tive term giyanteus. ‘Those who have seen the | position afforded a clue to the direction in which 
teeth, will remember the conical protuberances | the other portions of the skeleton might be looked 
on the under surface of the grinders, for. The diggers continued their task ; it was 

The state of New Jersey is rich in fossils ; | slow work to disinter such a monster, yet by the 
one of its small rivers, the Wallkill, is called the | end of the second day nearly every bone had been 
Mastodon Strcam. In October 1844, portions | discovered, to the great delight of the whole party. 
of five skeletons were found at Hackettstown,| In the hollow formed by the cavity of the ribs, 
about twenty miles from Newark: most of the lay a mass of about five or six bushels of broken 
bones, however, except those connected with the | twigs, rushes, leaves, and earthly matter ; the 
jaw, crumbled away on exposure tothe air. One| coarse-chopped straw and bits of stick of the New 
set was particularly interesting, as they were those | Jersey farmer. The picees of wood varied from 
of a young or calf mastodon, and they have been | the sinallest sized twig up to half an inch in di- 
of sigual use in enabling the learned to trace the | ameter, and averaged two inches in length, with 
uatural history of the animal from the earlier evident signs of having been crushed, but not 
periods of its growth. These skeletons were | ground, by great pressure. Maple, lime, and 
found in a raviue-like depression in a hilly ridge, | willow were, as was thought, discovered among 
where a swampy patch had been dried by the heat these fragments; but one conclusion might safely 
of the sun. All but one were in a standiug po-, be entertained, which was, that the heap had once 
sition, as though imbedded by a sudden overflow | been the contents of the mastodon’s stomach, and 
—some at a depth of six feet, others but little | constituted what Professor Hitchcock called his 
oon ssealanscia _____. | last supper. 

©The Mastodon Giganteus of North America. By|. One of the tusks was broken in two in lif-ing 
J.C. Warren, M.D. Boston, 1852. it from the ground; their length was tea feet 
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eleven inches, and seven and a half inches di- 
ameter at the base—dimensions truly prodigious, 
and conveying marvellous ideas of the creatures 
that carricd such appendages. From the fact of 
the fore-legs having been found stretched out in 
front of the skeleton, it was supposed that the 
animal had sunk in swampy ground, and floun- 
dered laboriously to extricate itself, as is the case 
at times with the hippopotamus of the present 
day ; but not succeeding, it had died of starva- 
tion on the spot, and was gradually buried by 
natural causes, operating through a series of years. 
For a few months after its discovery, this skeleton 
was exhibited in New York, and other towns of 
the United States ; it ultimately became the pro- 
perty by purchase of Dr. Warren, who had it 
properly articulated ; and it is now set upina 
fire-proof building at Boston, where many Ameri- 
can and British naturalists have had opportunity 
for examining it. 

This last disinterment gives us a somewhat 
startling peep into the antediluvian world. We 
find not only the skeleton of an extinct quadruped, 
but also the remains of what he lived on; and 
the mind is bewildered in contemplating the huge 
form in which animal life presented itself in past 
ages, and in having it brought, as it were, so near 
tous. An examination of the marl in which the 
bones were found, shews it to contain land and 
fresh water shells identical with species now in 
existence. Dr. Carpenter, among others, has 
examined the ‘ bits of stick’ with the microscope, 
and finds them to belong to some coniferous tree 
or shrub which still grows in America. Thus 
we have an important link between the life of the 
present and that of the past. 


believe, that when the mastodon found the wood 
too dry, he betook himself to the bogs and 
swamps in search of moister food, where, sinking 
by his enormous weight, he was unable to get 
out again. 

Dr. Warren gives a detailed and methodical 
description of the several skeletons that have 
come under his notice, comparing one with the 
other in structure and dimensions ; and on many 
points he has cleared up doubts, and added to 
our knowledge. The number of teeth supplied 
to the mastodon was long a matter of uncertainty, 
and it was often a question whether an animal 
that lived on such tough food did not wear out 
his teeth long before he ceased to need them. 
We now know, as might have been predicted with 
certainty, that efficient masticating power was 
fully provided for in the huge quadruped’s 
economy. The whole number of teeth comprised 
six on each side in each jaw: first came the two 
small anterior milk molars ; the third, also small, 
with six points or nipples; the fourth, a larger 
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its eight or ten points, which takes the place of 
all the others, and remains the solitary tooth of 
its side, to be retained by the animal, so far as 
we know, during the remainder of its life.’ 

The tusks are incisor teeth enormously de. 
veloped ; the first pair, as shewn by the calf found 
near Hackettstown, fell out, and left room for 
their permanent successors. The dimensions of 
these have been already stated: they are formed 
of a succession of lamin, composed of phosphate 
and carbunate of lime, calcium, magnesia, soda, 
and sulphur. Besides these, there was a pair of 
inferior or mandibular tusks in the lower jaw, 
one of which yet remains in the skeleton de- 
scribed by Dr. Warren; it is eleven inches in 
length, and the cavity for its fellow is still seen 
on the opposite side of the jaw. 

In comparing the two, the elephant is seen to 
be taller, lighter, and more adapted for move- 
ment than the mastodon ; while the latter is built 
for slow motion, to bear great weights, and move 
heavy masses, and conveys an idea of far more 
gigantic proportions. Its longest rib-bone mea- 
sures fifty-five inches in length, and the bones of 
the fore-feet are two feet across. What a foot 
must that have been when covered with muscle, 
skin, and hair! 

The period at which the mastodon ranged the 
earth, is an interesting question with geologists. 
The temperate zone of America appears to have 
been its chief habitat ; its remains have been 
found on the north-west coast of that continent, 
as far north as sixty-five degrees ; and Mr. Dar- 
win met with them in Patagonia, and other parts 
of the south. We may consider it as settled, that 


Rushes formed | the creatures lived at the time the Alps and Cau- 
part of the food as well as branches; and we may = chains were being upheaved, about the 


middle of the tertiary period ; when the northern 
ice was confined to the arctic circle; when the 
great valleys of Switzerland and of the Danube 
were seas, forming offshoots from the Blick Sea 
and the Caspian ; when the volcanoes of France 
and Germany were in full operation, and an out- 
break of molten matter created Staffa and the 
Giant’s Causeway. That was the age of pachy- 
derms; and the mastodon is supposed to have 
been a link between the deinotherium and the 
elephant. 

The cause of disappearance remains uncertain, 
and is the more difficult to explain, because the 
climate and vegetation appears not to have been 
greatly different from the present. Individual 
deaths can be accounted for, but not the destruc- 
tion of a whole race. 

Chambers’ Journal. 


It is the highest duty, privilege and pleasure 
r great men and whole-souled women to earn 


fo 


of the same kind; followed by the fifth, still | what they possess, to work their own way 
larger, at a late period of life ; and last, the sixth, | through life, to be the architects of their own 
‘the great ultimate four or five ridged tooth, with ! fortunes. 
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WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


The following details respecting this new Ter- 
ritory, created at the recent session of Congress, 
will be read with interest. They are copied 
from the National Intelligencer : 

Among the few acts of positive legislation con- 
summated at the session of Congress just con- 
cluded, that organizing the new Territory of 
Washington is one of the most important and in- 
teresting. It adds another step to the ladder of 
empire on which this growing nation is mounting 
to the loftiest heights of political greatness. 
This ultima thule of our domain forms the north- 
western block in the huge mosaic whereon our 
national energies are to expend themselves. We 
need not look forward toa longer territorial pro- 
bation than between five and ten years ere this 
far off land shall seek an honorable entry into 
our great family of States. 

“ Washington Territory” (so named with sin- 
gular inappropriateness, and, as contributing 
fresh confusion to our already confused nomen- 
clature, will have to be changed) comprises the 
northern portion of the recent Oregon Territory, 
and is bounded on the south by the Columbia 
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known as can be found west of the Mississippi. 
The Columbia river was thoroughly surveyed by 
Captain Wilkes, two sheets out of six being now 
published. It was surveyed by Belcher, in 1839, 
and two sheets are published among the Admi- 
ralty charts. The Coast Survey has twice sur- 
veyed its mouth, and published one sheet. A 
comparison of these several surveys with Van- 
couver’s indicates a remarkable degree of shifting 
in the sand-banks at its mouth. Shoalwater 
Bay has been surveyed by the Coast Survey, but 
the survey is not published. Grey’s Harbor has 
also been just surveyed, and this, with Chicka- 
lees river, has been surveyed, and the survey 
published by Capt. Wilkes. The Admiralty 
charts cover the Straits of Fuca and many har- 
bors on the mainland and on Vancouver’s Island. 
A Coast Survey reconnoissance has now extended 
up the entire Pacific coast and along the south 
coast of the Straits of Fuca, and will soon be 
published. The surveys under Capt. Wilkes and 
his narrative give full information of all the 
group of Islands in the Gulf of Georgia, and the 
channels leading to and making up Puget’s Sound, 
with much detail. The shores of this wonderful 


river, up to near Fort Walla-Walla, (some two | uct work of channels are so favored in soil and 
hundred and ninety miles,) where the parallel of location that they must soon possess great value. 
forty-six degrees of latitude intersects it ; thence | Through a surprising extent of line they are di- 
the boundary follows this mountain crest to lati- | rectly accessible for ocean vessels, and form, as 
tude forty-nine degrees, and thence runs west on | it were, an immense network of harbor. They 
this parallel to the Gulf of Georgia and the | present the foundation for a kind of agricultural 
Straits of Fuca to the Pacific, by which it is| Venice, far into the heart of the west half of 
limited on the west. We derive from a scien-| Washington, the resources of which they will 
tific and well-informed source some particulars | greatly aid in developing. 
respecting this Territory, not readily accessible} The interior portion of this section is but im- 
to the public, which we present to our readers. | perfectly known. The land office surveys north 
“Washington Territory” lies chiefly between | of the Celumbia, have, as yet, made but little 
latitudes 46 deg. and 49 deg. and between lon-| progress; but the sketches prepared in that of- 
gitudes 110 deg. and 125 deg. west of Green- | fice give more recent and correct information 
wich. The boundary initial points and parallels | than is elsewhere to be found on the section be- 
must soon be accurately determined, and it must | tween that river and Puget’s Sound. On pene- 
be decided where the crest of the Rocky Moun- | trating farther towards the Rocky Mountains, 





tains really is. This latter problem may not be | 
easy of solution, for Lewis & Clark, Father de 
Smet, the Irving Astoria Map, and the Indian 
Bureau and Topographical Bureau maps all rep- 
resent these mountains differently. Lewis & 
Clark exhibit four distinct ranges, with which 
the best recent explorations essentially agree ; 
indicating at least three parallel ranges running 
nearly northwest, instead of a more prevalent in- 
dication of a single north and south range. Ex- 
ploration may show the necessity of a more de- 
finite eastern boundary. On the North, the 
mouth of Frazier’s river is so near to latitude 
49 deg. that a portion of it may be found to fall 
in the United States, though this is improbable. 
There are thus several important geographical 
questions connected with the boundaries of this 
neophyte State. 

“ Washington Territory” has within its limits 
portions as unexplored and others as nearly un- 





the country is essentially unknown. The nar- 


| rative of Lewis and Clark, the book on Oregon 
| Missions, by Father de Smet, published in New 


York in 1847, and Irving’s Astoria, (the last 
edition) are the chief publications of value on 
this ground. These serve merely to show that 
the country bordering the Rocky Mountains be- 
tween 46 deg. and 49 deg., on both sides, is still 
a fine field for exploration. Much may be ex- 
pected from Dr. Evans, who is engaged in a geo- 
logical reconnoissance of the old Oregon Territo- 
ry, which has taken him much among the Rocky 
Mountains and over their basal plains. 

With a field every way so requiring examina- 
tion, it is fortunate that the newly appointed 
Governor Stephens possesses so many peculiar 
qualifications for his station, and especially a 
thorough training in geographical science. We 
expect, from his energy, from his liberality of 
views and attainments, that he will not permit 
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his present term to expire without presenting to 
the public a tolerably complete map of the Ter- 
ritory, and such reports as will give a clear con- 
ception of the surface, soil, resources, products, 
und peculiarities of a region so soon to become a 
State, with a voice in our National Councils. 
Those who best know him are confident he will 
be able to accomplish this, and much more, in 
addition to those important and laborious duties 
which will devolve on him in organizing and pat- 
ting into thorough opcration the machinery of a 
new Territorial Government. 


PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 23, 1853, 
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Epvucation.—We take the first part of an essay | 
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parents the teachers, aided, so far as deficiency of 
time or knowledge requires, by proper assistants, 
especially the older children for the i. 
Parents owe a great deal more to their children 
than they almost ever practically acknowledge; 
more time, and more patient, pains-taking effort. 
And, unhappily, they very often allow even their 
inadequate sense of obligation to exhaust itself in 
adorning and pampering the body, and treasuring 
up a sordid material inheritance. The time gene- 
rally devoted to such objects, if applicd directly 
to the mental and moral training, would secure 
possessions immeasureably better than silver or 
fine gold. Many a philanthropist, many a Chris- 
tian, would exert, ultimately, a far wider and hap- 
pier influence by efforts concentrated upon his 
own household, than by all his splendid, earth- 
encircling schemes of benevolence. Nay, we 


on the training of sons, from « The Monthly Paper | doubt not, that ministers of the gospel, to take 
of the West Jersey Collegiate School,” as contain-| One prominent example, often ruin more souls, 
ing some remarks of great interest to parents. A directly and indirectly, by neglecting their chil 
home education, if properly conducted, must, we | dren, than they save by their preaching. God 


think it sufficiently apparent, be the true plan to | ee sae the child to the parent, with s special 
train children aright. Butas this involves great | ee = ais, of Ge Daman eee, 2 pene 

: ; first care. Whatever else time may fail you to 
sacrifice of time on the part of parents, independent | accomplish, make sure of time enough to train up 


of the possession of sufficient qualifications for the | ¢hjs child for me. Never dream that any boasted 
task, we presume most will turn to the congregate | fidelity to others will compensate for the negleet 
plan at schools for general tuition. The nearest | of what is thus specially given thee in charge.” 
approach we can make to the advantages of home | How strange is it, that so many parents can satisfy 
schools is a general system of Society schools. To | conscience with the plea, that their labors for the 
bring such a system into operation will require | body leave no time for attending to the mind and 


sacrifices and industry. Our ideas have been | heart! or, perhaps, that their benevolent efforts 
so often expressed, that we need only refer to; for the poor and destitute, justify leaving their 


many former editorial communications on the | 
subject. It is now one of great interest, for the | 


‘own offspring to worse than orphanage ! 


The peculiar advantages of a family training 
are inseparably connected with the affections 


report of its Committee on Education, presented | which God has made the family bond, and with 
to the last Yearly Meeting, was left over for con-| the exclusiveness of the family circle. What can 
sideration, and will probably claim the attention of impel like true parental love, to patient and per- 
that ensuing. We trust its importance will be felt , severing toil for a child’s welfare? What can so 
by all, and that the right conclusion may be come readily secure obedience as that authority which 
to. affection, beaming in the eye of command, makes 
siiciindaenatinias anita sient | sacred? What natural purity of morals is com- 
wr ; : . | parable to that which the delicacy of a mother’s 

For convenience of diction, we speak, in ex-! and sister’s virtue refines? Whom will a good 
press terms, of sons alone; some few considera-| son so assiduously labor to please, as a beloved 
tions presented may, indeed, be peculiar to them; | parent? And how much the stimulus is dimin- 
but our remarks, for the most part, will be, evi-| ished by the parent’s absence, and the removal 
dently, applicable to daughters also. from love’s eye of the details of daily conduct! 
Three — methods of education offer a} A sense of duty animatcs many a teacher to 
choice—education at home strictly ; education at | watchful effort; but that sense belongs to the 
home and in the day-school conjointly ; and edu-| parent also. Christian love alone may excite the 
cation at a boarding-school. Which should a! former to strong endeavors; but with the latter it 
parent choose ? is only an additional excitement. A sort of af- 
Few, comparatively, are able to choose the first | fection may grow up between teacher and pupil, 
method. Few have the time, as they think, or | but cannot well be as powerful as the family tie; 
the ability, to instruct their children themselves: | and when strongest, operates partially, and thus 
perhaps fewer still the means of securing compe- | injuriously, much oftener than for the general 
tent private tutors. Nevertheless, our beau ideal | good. Moreover, the child educated at home, 
of an education can be realized, during school- ! and he alone, ean be effectually guarded from dle- 


boy days at least, in the household only—the ! praving associates. And, in an uninterrupted 
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famil; —— children may, undoubtedly be 
best prepared for their future family duties. 

Is it asked, “‘ Would you have parents conduct 
at home the collegiate, and even professional 
training?” Yes, if it be possible, as it some- 
tines is. But every step taken in an education 
introduces, with higher branches, new difficulties ; 
while every step establishes the boy more firmly 
in good habits, and therefore puts him further out 
of danger from bad associations in college or else- 
where. 

Boys educated privately, suffer often from too 
great attention and indulgence by their parents. 
They grow selfish, overbearing, and exacting ; or 
they have no proper energy or manliness. These, 
however, are the consequences of bad manage- 
ment, rather than the necessary results of the 
system ; which, at most, can be said to have only 
a remediable tendency to produce such results. 

Withal, it must be admitted, that the establish- 
ment of schools has done a great deal to improve 
the methods and means of instruction, and the 
character of teachers. Had a strict family edu- 
cation been always universal, it would have se- 
cured far better moral results, at the expense, 
probably, of inferior intellectual attainments. 
Rut the few who can now adopt it may profit by 
many of the advantages of method and means 
furnished by the scholastic system: thus what 
we commend, wherever practicable, may be more 
successfully tried, because it has not been uni- 
versal. 

We must, however, also admit, that a good 
school possesses some advantages, which, from 
the very nature of the case, are peculiar; and 
though these can, perhaps, never fully compensate 
for those of a well managed family training, yet 
the balance of advantage to be claimed for the 
latter, they may very greatly diminish. If 
home, by reason of its affections, and its comp2ra- 
tive segregation, excels the school, the latter at 
least offers peculiar benefits of association, or 
union, and of thorough system. Intercourse with 
the world always benefits in some respects, even 
though it may injure in others. The wider a 
child’s circle of good associates, the more com- 
piete his preparation for the world’s active duties, 
the fuller and more symmetrical his whole de- 
velopment. Moral habits and feelings, pro- 
duced in comparative solitude, can hardly be as 
teliable—certainly cannot be as efficient—as 
those strengthened in free social intercourse. Nay, 
the very pressure of temptation resisted com- 
pacts the moral character. Boys in school are 
In less danger, too, of vain notions of their own 
superiority. Self confidence is altogether preju- 
dicial, when it rests simply upon an under- 
valuation of others; and competition generally 
abates this evil, teaching us not to think of our- 
selves more highly than we ought to think. 

Again, much more time can be devoted to pu- 
Pils in large classes than in small; and the 
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incitements of example, and competition, and of 
requirements, measured, in a great degree, by the 
progress of the better portion of a class, are 
powerful auxiliaries. Teachers constantly ob- 
serve, that children do not make such rapid 
advancement by themselves as when classed 
with others. Further, a large number of pupils 
alone can justify the use of an expensive school 
apparatus, and the most advantageous division of 
labor among teachers, numerous enough to sup- 
ply the best learning and skill in each depart- 
ment of study. Another advantage a good 
schogl possesses, in its superior system and order, 
which every increase of numbers makes more 
indispensable. At home, that exact regularity 
which seems painful, and there unnecessary, is 
generally neglected, though a most valuable 
element in the formation of right habits. What 
we recommend here is not the drill, which makes 
one a mere automaton, but that enforcement of 
rule, which reduces to simple method each pro- 
cess of thought and action—which strengthens 
memory, as concerned abont ordinary duties, and 
cultivates a habit of providence. 





Let those young men who are approaching (cr 
those more mature, who have reached) the top 
of the hill of life, ponder upon the words which 
follow. 

“* We love the man or the woman who looks 
reverently upon those whose steps are fast going 
down to the grave. Young people too often 
shun the aged as though their unavoidable infir- 
mities were contagious. Old hearts are grieved 
and weep in secret at such treatment. They 
themselves cling fondly to the young, and feel 
quickly the kindly tone or the helping hand. The 
old man’s mind has garnered a good store of ob- 
servation and experience, and he is always happy 
to impart it to others. His heart responds 
quickly to the voice of youth, and the dim eye 
kindles with a renewed light as he talks of the 
Past. 

“We love the old man or woman. They are but 
alittle way before us in the onward march of life. 
A few bricf years, at most, and we, if our lives 
are spared, shall stand as they stand, in the dim 
twilight of two worlds. Do the young ever think 
of this? Do they ever dream that years will 
steal upon them, until their black locks are gray, 
and their now strong limbs shrunken and tremu- 
lous? Does the spring time of years last to 
the journey’s end? ts there no autumn ?—no 
cheerless winter? Yes, young man—young 
maiden—you too are growing old! You would 
not wish to be shunned because Time had car- 
ried you into the ‘sere, the yellow leaf? of earthly 
existence, 

“Shun not, then, the cld. It is painful to 
witness such neglect of that veneration and re- 
spect to those who, like ripened shocks of grain, 
are awaiting the harvest of death.” 
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HOPE WITH A SLATE ANCHOR. 


Almost every body knows Killarney—knows 
about it, at all events, by book or newspaper, if 
not by the actual sight of it—but scarcely any- 
body has either seen or heard of Valencia. Va- 
lencia? why I thought that was in Spain, some 
one will ery out. ‘ What can Killarney and 
Valencia have to do with cach other?” Why 
simply that they are about forty miles apart, and 
that everybody who sces Killarney shuld go on 
to Valencia. Itis true, there is a Valencia in 
Spain; and it is probably that this island is 
named after that city; for there were Spaniards 
here, once upon a time, when there was a great 
trade between Galway and Spain. There were, 
probably, Spaniards living on the island when 
the Grand Armada sailed by—fated to lose the 
great ship, Our Lady of the Rosary, close by, and 
two more presently after near Kilkee, on the 
coast of Clare, and more still nesr the Giant’s 
Causeway in the north. All Ireland was sup- 
plied with wine from Spain between two and 


three centuries ago; and it is natural to suppose | 


that merchants or agents from the Spanish Va- 
lencia might give its name to the Irish island 
and port—the most westerly port in Europe. 

It is a glorious place for scenery ; and it might 
be a glorious one for trade. Perhaps it was 
once; I am confident it will be some time or 
other. There it lies, just within a great bay, 
spreading out its arms, as if to guard the lake- 
like sea within ; and rearing up mountains, as if 
to prevent the winds of heaven from visiting its 
face too roughly. The winds do find their way 
in at times, however; and they are so very rough 
with that smooth sound as to prevent the ferry- 
boat passing, and then the people on the island 
cannot get their letters and newspapers, though 
they are near enough to the mainland to see the 
ferry-house. The English residents say this is 
a hardship in winter, for they depend so much 
more than English people can suppose on their 
letters and newspapers, in a situation so wild as 
their island. Last winter, however, there was 
not a day in which the sound was impassable. 

If those waters could tell what has happened 
on them, and if those mountains on the mainland 
could echo to our ears the things that have been 
said in their recesses, we should hear some curi- 
ous stories. There is one inlet of the sea which 
ean be overlooked from the island, flowing in 
among the mountains, turning and winding, 
round many a promontory, and past many an 
old house now in ruins; and amongst the rest, 
the ivy-grown gable, and roofless front of the 
house where O'Connell was born. It was up to 
that inlet that smugglers used to steal by night 
—as the pirates of the olden time had done 
before them. They used to slip in on one side of 
the island, while the government cruizer was 
watching the other; and up they came, in the 
shadow of the mountains, and behind the screen 
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of the promontories, lying hid in some chasm of 
the rocks if the enemy came by; and always 
winning their way up, sooner or later, to the still 
dark cove, on whose brink stood that ivied ruin. 
We must remember that smuggling was then and 
there considered rather an act of patriotism than 
an offence. The inhabitants of these coasts are 
some of the most disaffected of the Irish; and 
they amazingly enjoyed depriving England, and 
the English part of their own Government, of the 
produce of the customs, while carrying on a good 
trade with their dear friends, the French and 
Spaniards, and making their own fortunes at the 
same time. Not small, therefore, was the 
amount of smuggling that went forward—if the 
local histories are true—at that ivied house, and 
in a somewhat more genteel and disguised man- 
ner, at Derrynane Abbey, the residence formerly 
of an uncle of O'Connell, and then his own. 
And the rocks of Valencia itself afford great 
facilities for the same practice, which used to go 
on almost unchecked by the coast-guard who 
were, and still are stationed on the island. [ 
saw their flag, the other day, floating half-mast 
high, in mourning for Wellington. ‘The wen 
have little to do now but to learn and tell the 
news, when their routine duty is done; fir 
France, Spain, and Ireland are no longer the foes 
of England, and the reduction of Custom duties 
has made smuggling duties no longer worth 
while; so that the coast-guard have but a dull 
life of it. And so have the constabulary. Poor 
fellows! there is scarcely anything for them to 
do, now that industry, bringing regular good 
wages, has succeeded to the gambling of an illi- 
cit trade, with its occasional frays and drunken 
bouts. 


I saw them making the most of a small inci- 
dent, last Sunday, for want of any more serious 
employment. In general, they lvok out, yawn- 
ing, from the barred windows of their barrack; 
or rub away at their brass plates or buckles, 
which are already as bright as the Queen’s din- 
ner service ; or lean over a wall pecling an apple, 
or rush out to see a traveller pass by. On Sun- 
day last, a dozen or so of half drunk young men 
came over, in a high wind, from the mainland to 
Valencia, raced to the little inn in a staggering 
sort of a way, took possession of a parlour where 
all smoked and talked together; peeped into 
another parlour where two ladies were sitting— 
invaded the kitchen and lent a hand to the cook- 
ing, shutting up the oven, so as to spoil the 
apple-pie that was baking for the ladies’ dinner 
—and presently burst away again, delaring that 
they would have a sail in the sound. The wind 
was now in a roaring state, and the waves were 
curling with foam, while Neptune’s sheep 
jumped up most pertinaciously against the black 
rocks. Out went everybody to sce how the silly 
fellows would manage; the old landlady with 
her shawl over her head in the little front gar 
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den; the neighbors on points which overlooked | ment on the other side. To complete his embar- 
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the sound; and the gallant soldierly constabula-| rassment, the horse in the cart was blind, and 
ry showing themselves on the road and the little} could not be made aware of the concessions 
ier. Boats were in readiness, and everybody on | required of him. After a loss of much time and 
the watch, with all their clothes fluttering in the | oats, we were all at our proper business again— 
wind. There it was presently—that crowded | the farmer actually dragging back his apparatus 
boat—flying along with all its sails out, despe- | to the middle of the road, as soon as it was 
rately awry, as if it must fill the next moment. | clear. 
It did not, however. The fellows had better’ Besides the cabins and cottages, we saw, near 
luck than they deserved. They struck the ferry | this road, one solitary, dreary-looking, white 
pier at the right place, tumbled out, toppled over | house. It was tall and rather large, with no 
each other upon a car, and dashed off upon the | garden or field belonging to it. Its windows 
Cahirciveen road. The adventure was over, and | looked as though they had never bcen opened ; 
the constabulary had only to go home again. its woodwork as if it had not been painted for a 
Despairing of any higher order of romance | century ; and its whitewash was grey with weath- 
than this, I was disposed to see what the indus- | er-stains. It was the Cholera Hospital. Nota 
try of Valencia now is. So a comrade and I’ token of a dwelling was near, but the remains of 
begged the favor of resident to let his car to us,!a mud hut, melted down by the rains. The 
on Monday morning, that we might see some-| sight of the place is enough to give the cholera 
thing that we had heard of—something better | toa nervous person. Before the famine there 
than smuggling—up among the hills. We saw| were three thousand inhabitants on the island. 
that, and a good deal more, in the course of our | Now, though the intervening years have settled 
remarkable drive. | many new residents there, there are only two 
There are two main roads in Valencia—the | thousand five hundred. I wonder how many 
upper and lower—running nearly its whole | died in that house, whether scores or hundreds ? 
length, which is about five Irish miles; that is| As the country people say, “The cholera found 
nearly seven English. We went by the lower, | them weak from the hunger,” and carried them 
and returned by the upper. Besides the well-| off with wonderful rapidity. Of the three thou- 
known spectacle of the Irish cabin—that sad | sand residents of Valencia, at the time of the 
spectacle, too well known to need to be described | famine, two thousand two hundred received relief 
again—we saw some curious indications of the | in food, as their only chance for life. But no 
ways of the inhabitants. To save the trouble of | more of this now. 1 am speaking of a scene of 
putting up gates to the fields, each man who had | health and industry, and plenty to all who choose 
acart had put it in the gateway. This kept out | to seek it. 
the cow, but it let in the pigs and fowls; andit| All the way from the port, our eyes have been 
did not matter much to the cow after all. She | fixed on a tower, high up and afar, with a vast 
had only the additional trouble of getting over | green upland between us and it. We want to 
the low earthen fence—which every cow did to| reach that tower for the sake of a gaze over the 
get out of the way of our car. One woman had | Atlantic. Arriving at a hamlet of cabins, set 
taken her two cows into the potato plot with her | down one right before another, with a manure 
—to help her to dig potatoes, no doubt. At) heap and a puddle between each, we are told that 
a distance, the thatched roofs (weedy, and| we must walk the rest of the way; and very 
Without eaves) and the walls by the roadside ap-| tempting looks the long green ascent, with a 
peared to be vandyked with some pattern of a| broad green road just distinguishable in the 
dirty white color. On coming near, we found} midst. My comrade asks an old woman how far 
this to be a row of split fish drying. Fresh fish | it is to the tower. No answer. She understands 
may be had every day for the catching, but the | nothing but Irish. We try a funny-looking boy ; 
people prefer their fish salt. We looked abroad | but to every sort of question he answers only— 
over the sound, but there was not one single fish- | “I know;’ and this is evidently the only Eng- 








ing boat nor any sort of vessel; but on some 
high land lay a boat on the grass, the only one 
we saw. Its being there seemed rather like an 
Irish bull, while the water looked so blank for 
want of it. Next we were stopped for some 
minutes. A young farmer had thought proper 


lish he can speak. There is a girl pelting the 
cows with peat, to send them out of our way; 
she speaks English. My comrade asks, “Is 
there anybody up at the tower?” “Yes, Miss.” 
“Who is there?” ‘Only the cows, Miss.” 


| We go tosce. ‘There is, indeed, a green road, 





to choose the middle of the high road for win- | and it must once have been a fine one, judging 
nowing his crop of oats. There was plenty of by the strength of the little bridges over the 
high and dry ground at hand; but he preferred | water courses, which look as good as ever. Up 
the middle of the road ; so he had to bundle up| we go, up and up, amidst the wondering cattle, 
his cloth, and shove away his oats, spilling the | some of which lic in our path till the last mo- 
grain at every move, and turning in despair from | ment, while others flee, and others again stick 
Us to a cartful of people who came up at the mo-| out their four legs, and stand fast, as if they 


‘ 
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thought we wanted to knock them down. One 
calm-looking munching cow looks benignly at us, 
as if wishing us a pleasant walk; another, a ner- 
vous heifer, seems to prick up her horns as a 
horse pricks up his ears, and looks disposed to 
run at us in sheer fright. She scampers off 


INTELLIGENCER. 


FREE BLACKS IN VIRGINIA. 


A bill has been introduced into the legislature 
of Virginia, proposing a plan for the forcible ex. 
pulsion of all the free colored people from the 
State—men, women and children—in all amount 
ing to about sixty thousand persons, as shown 


when we look at her, and turns, and approaches | by the returns of the last census. The design 
as we proceed; and then scampers off again. We | js to free the State from this class of its inhabi. 
find none at the tower. It is too high. For! tants, whose presence is, by the projectors and 
some time we have seen nothing alive but a black | advocates of the measure, deemed to be unsafe 
caterpillar in the grass, and a wagtail see-sawing | for the institution of slavery. ‘The bill has not 


its body on a warm stone. Up at the tower, on 
the topmost stone of its ruined walls, sits a jack- 


daw, immensely solemn, believing himself nodoubt | 
But we cannot attend to him | 
We can see daws elsewhere ; but nowhere | 


lord of the scene. 
now. 
else is their anything like this scene. 


We sit down on the stones which were once | 
the wall, and look down—not, if the truth were | 
told, without some of the aching of the bones | 
which is the miserable pain of those who peep | 
down a precipice, or dream that they are thrown | 


down one. At the same instant, by an odd coin- 
cidence, we ask each other whether there is any- 
thing whiter than snow, because the foam, 
rushing and weltering about that rock in the 
sunshine below, looks to our eyes whiter than any 
snow weever saw. We will tell no more of this 
view from Bray Head, in Valencia. There is no 
describing the Skellig Rocks, or the black nearer 
crags, or the dreamy beauty of the inland view of 


receding mountains, with glittering sounds and 
bays running in among them. Far out at sea, | 


there are smoke-like showers; but, turning the 
other way, or looking below, the water is, where 
not a true Mediterranean blue, a deep green or 
bright lilac. ‘Ibis ruined tower was erected 


when invasion was expected ; and the green track | 


was the military road, up which went the soldiers 
and the cannon. 
low—north and south of Bray Head. 
were built by Cromwell. 
of them, they are, with this tower, the property 
of this melancholy daw, which now is on the move 
to show us the way down. We must go; for we 
have not yet seen what we came out for. 


We return by the upper road; and my comrade 
points out that, while there is a well-marked 
foot-track on the hard road, there is no trace of 
wheels. It seems as if our car were the first 
wheeled carriage that had ever been here. 

We observe a stranger thing than this. While 
the dwellings are so wretchcdly thatched as to 
look like the huts of savages, the fences are 
patched with slates—the roads are mended with 
slates—the broken windows of houses that have 
windows are blocked up with slates. There are 
slates everywhere but where they ought to be. 
These slate symptoms show that we are approach- 
ing the object of our drive.. 


do be continued. 


} 


| 
' 
| 
' 


There were once two forts be- | 
They | 
If anything remains | 


' 





been passed by the Legislature, and we can 
hardly think that it will be; yet the proposition 
to do such a deed of darkness is an outrage, al- 
most without a parallel, upon every rule cf just 
ice. ‘The thing seems to us so perfectly bar. 
barous, so flagrantly at war with the civilization 
of the age, that we cannot believe that the good 
people of Virginia will tolerate the measure. 
Where, let us ask, have these colored people a 
right to live, to breathe and to die, if not on the 
spot that gave them birth? Virginia, to most of 
them, istheir native land, as much as it is to the 
white population; and if they have a right tobe 
any where on the face of the earth, then this 
right applies to the place of their nativity. Sure. 
y there is no sin in being a freeman, even with 
a black skin; it ought not to be made a crime, 
and punished as a trespass upon civil society. 
If, as individuals, they violate the laws, then 
let them as such be punished according to law; 
but to expel them as a whole class, on the simple 
charge of freedom and color, would be a most 
outrageous infraction of justice. We should like 
to know also, whither these persons are to be 
driven, what is to become of them, and where 
they are to find a home, if forcibly expelled from 
the one given them by nature? Ifthey have no 
right to remain in Virginia, where have they 
right to stay? Is it in the other slave states! 
Is it in the free states ?—Clearly, their claim 
of residence is not as good upon either of the lat 
ter, as it is upon the former; and thence the 
consequence of the doctrine would be, that co- 
lored people have no right to be any where ; that 
is to say, God has made some men, and sent 
thein into this world, that he ought not to have 
made, since there is no place for them. If Vit 
ginia may expel them, without crime, on the 
mere charge of freedom and color, then the other 
civil communities may refuse to receive them fot 
the same reason. If they have no right to stay 
where they were born, then obviously they have 
no better right to go where they were no 
born. 
But what is the alleged necessity for this 
work of expulsion? Is it that the free colored 
people are so degraded as to be nuisances to 8 
ciety? Are they any more so than the slave 
population, and indeed not a few of the white 
inhabitants? Why not then expel both classes 
ifeither? Moreover, if this argument be g00 
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in Virginia, it is equally so in New York; and 
hence we should have the new principle in po- 
litical ethics, that the better classes have a right 
to drive the degraded and vicious classes hither 
and thither, on the pretence that the latter are 
nuisances to the former. This would be giving 
an unheard of meaning to the term nuisance. 

And further, if these people are nuisances in 
Virginia, will they not be so elsewhere? Is it 
according to the dictates of good neighborhood 
for one civil community to transfer its pauper- 
ism to another? It strikes us that it would be 
much more generous to adopt the system of do- 
mestic purification, rather than such a drainage 
at the expense of others. 

The real ground of this movement, as we 
doubt not, is the supposed disadvantage to the 
institution of slavery, consequent upon the pre- 
sence of so many colored persons ina state of 
freedom. How much slavery may suffer from 
this cause, we will not undertake to decide ; yet 
admitting the fact that itis unfriendly to the in- 
stitution, and that expulsion will operate favor- 
ably upon the system of slavery, we have then a 
most convincing argument to show the iniquity 
ofthe system. Its iniquity appears in its de- 
mands—in what is thought to be necessary to 
secure its permanence. If the real interests of 
slavery require such an atrocious measure, 
then the measure publishes the character of 
the exactor. If the inalienable rights of sixty 
thousand free persons must be sacrificed on the 
altar of slavery, and if this be the judgment of 
those who mean to uphold slavery, then surely 
they need not wonder when impartial observers 
draw an inference from su plain a premise. 
Better, far better, to seek the cure of the evil, 
than thus to sin against God and man for the 
sake of the evil. This would be righteous, as it 
would begin atthe right end-——N. Y. Evan- 
gelist. 





Pecottar Fisu.--Dr. Hancock mentions a fish 
(the ricaria) which creeps upon all fours in the beds 
of rivers. This litle finny quadruped hasa very 
singular appearance, moving upon its four stilts, 
Which are produced by a bony ray in front of its 
Pectoral fins, and of the next pair to them. The 
callicthys, a Brazilian fish, walks in this way for 
miles in search of water, when, as often happens, 
the pool in which it lives is dried up. The climb- 
Ing perch (Perca scandens) not only creeps along 
the shore, but ascends trees, in search of the crus- 
taceans upon which it feeds. It is found in ‘Tran- 
quebar. It must have some difficulty in ascending 
the fan-palms, if it were not provided with numerous 
little spines or thorns upon its fins, by means of 
Which it suspends itself whilst climbing, using them 
like hands. In addition to these peculiarities, it 
has the power of folding up both dorsal and anal 
fins, when not using them; and thus it literally 
Puls its hands in its pocket, for it deposits them in 
tcavity in its body, provided by nature on purpose 
to receive them when they are not needed for pro- 
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to the climbing perch—the land-crabs also possess 
them. Withrespect to the latter, anatomists were 
formerly puzzled to account for the fact of animals, 
whose mode of respiration isby gills, being able to 
exist so long as they do out of water, without injury 
to those organs ; but a French naturalist first, and 
afterwards Milne Edwards, discovered a cavity, or 
trough, in which a small quantity of water is kept 
in order to moisten their gills occasionally. The 
Gecarcinus ilca, one species of this tribe, has more 
than one pocket or vesicle for that purpose. An- 
other species, the ocypode, has a different but equal- 
ly curious apparatus—a small spongy substance— 
by means.of which the animal is supplied with the 
moisture required. 


AN ERECT POSITION. 

A writer on health very justly condemns the 
habit of lounging, in which alarge number of 
persons indulge, as injurious to health. He says 
—* An erect bodily attitude is of vastly more im- 
portance to health than is easily imagined. 
Crooked bodily positions, maintained for any 
length of time, are always injurious, whether in 
the sitting, standing, or lying posture, whether 
sleeping or walking. To sit with the body lean- 
ing forwards on the stomach or to one side, with 
the heels elevated to a level with the head, is not 
only in bad taste, but exceedingly detrimental to 
health. It cramps the stomach, presses the vital 
organs, interrupts the free motion of the chest, 
and enfeebles the functions of the abdominal and 
thoracic organs, and, in fact, unbalances the 
whole muscular system. Many children become 
humpbacked, or severely round-shouldered by 
sleeping with the head raised on a high pillow. 
When a person finds it easier to sit or stand, or 
walk or sleep in a crooked position than a 
straight one, such a person may be sure his mus- 
cular system is badly deranged; and the more 
careful he is to preserve a straight or upright 
position, and get back to nature again, the better.” 





KIND WORDS. 

Use them—Because they fall pleasantly on 
the ears of all to whom they are addressed, and 
it is therefore one of the ways of promoting hu- 
man happiness 

Use them—Because they prepare the way for 
our greater influence over others for good. 

Use them—Because kind words, powerfully 
contribute to soothe and quiet your own spirit, 
when ruffled by the unkindness of others. 

Use them—-Because they are suited to stir up 
the kind affections of your own heart. 

Use them—Because they are so uncommon— 
that there may be more such bright stars in your 
dark figmameunt. 

Use them—Because they aid in carrying out 
the Apostolic injunctions, ‘ Be courteous,” “ be 
kindly affectioned, one to another.” 

Use them—Because you cannot conceive of 
any truly benevolert being, who will not use 


gression. Norare these pockets, or troughs .peculiar them. 
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NOTHING IS LOST. 
BY JOHN CRITCHLEY PRINCE. 
Nothing is lost; the drop of dew 
Which trembles on the leaf or flower 
Is but exhaled, to fall anew 
In summer’s thunder shower ; 
Perchance to shine within the bow 
That fronts the sun at fall of day: 
Perchance to sparkle in the flow 
Of fountains far away. 


Nought lost, for even the tiniest seed 
By wild birds borne, or breezes blown, 
Finds something suited to its need 
Wherein ’tis sown and grown; 
Perchance finds sustenance and soil 
In some remote and desert place, 
Or ’mid the crowded homes of toil 
Sheds usefullness and grace, 


The little drift of common dust, 
By the March winds disturbed and tossed, 
Though scattered by the fitful gust, 
Is changed, but never lost; 
It yet may bear some sturdy stem, 
Some proud oak battling with the blast, 
Or crown with verdurous diadem 
Some ruin of thé past. 
The furnace quenched, the flame put out, 
Still cling to earth, or soar in air, 
Transformed, diffused, and blown about, 
To burn again elsewhere; 
Haply, to make the beacon-blaze, 
Which gleams athwart the briny waste, 
Or light the social lamp, whose rays 
Illume the home of taste. 


The touching tones of minstrel art, 
The breathings of the mournful flute, 
Which we have heard with listening heart, 
Are not extinct when mute; 
The language of some household song, 
The perfume of some cherished flower, 
Though gone from outward sense, belong 
To memory’s after hour. 


So with our words, or harsh, or kind, 
Uttered they are not all forgot, 

They leave their influence on the mind, 
Pass on, but perish not; 

As they are spoken, so they fall 
Upon the spirit spoken to, 

Scorch it like drops of burning gall 
Or soothe like honey-dew. 


So with our deeds, for good or ill, 
They have their power, scarce understood, 
Then let us use our better will 
To make them rife with good; 
Like circles on a lake they go, 
Ring within ring, and never stay ; 
Oh, that our deeds were fashioned so 
That they might bless alway! 


Then since these lesser things ne’er die, 
But work beyond our poor control, 
Say, shall that suppliant for the sky, 
The greater human soul ? 
Ah, no! it still will spurn the past, 
And search the future for its rest,— 
Oh, joy! if it be found at last 
Among the pure and blest! 


. 


A Paris correspondent of a New York paper 
says the Americans abroad find truth as trouble- 


some as fiction. ‘Uucle Tom” they pronounce 
a romance, but advertisements from Southern 
papers in regard to slavery are not so easily dis- 
posed of. 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


FOREIGN. 


The Steamer America arrived at Boston on the 
15th, and the Pacific at New York on the 17th inst, 
From the news brought by them, the following 
items are gleaned. 

Encianp.—The demand for Flour has been mod. 
erate, ata decline of 3d. 1s., according to brand, 
Holders are pressing their stocks upon the market, 
The merchants are entering into agreements with 
their clerks to remain with them a certain number 
of years. All classes of employees are receiving 
increased remuneration. Sixty-four ships were up 
at Liverpool for Australia. 

From Ireland the emigration sets chiefly to Amer. 
ica. Iu the House of Commons, Sir Lacey dle Evans 
gave notice of his intention to call for the corres. 
pondence between Great Britain, France, Spain and 
the United States, concerning the alleged Cuban 
annexation project. The Great Britain, Vulcan and 
New Orleans have with arrived 700,060 pounds in 
gold dust. Late accounts report that the Kaffir war 
had been closed, and that peace was proclaimed on 
the 16th of Second mouth. 

France.—On the 28th ult., a deputation present- 
ed to the Emperor the address of the London mer- 
chants, expressing friendly feelings to France. The 
Emperor repiied that he had faith in the good sense 
of the English people. “ Like you,’’ he said, “I de. 
sire peace, and to make it sure I wish to draw 
closer the bonds that unite the two countries.” 

The difficulties of Switzerland and Piedmont, 
with Austria and Russia, stii] threaten to cause 
trouble, and the part taken by France in the ques 
tion is now attributed to the refusal of the Pope to 
visit Paris, for it is now said that he has given a posi- 
tive refusal. 

Prussia —A telegraphic despatch from Berlin of 
the 29th ult., saysa conspiracy had been discovered. 
Twenty persons were arrested, eighty houses 
searched, and arms and ammunition found. About 
eighty persons were arrested for wearing the Cala- 
ban hat—a revolutionary symbol. : 

Sarpinia.—Eighty political refugees were ship- 
ped from Genoa for America on the 26th ull. 

In the Chamber of Deputies, on the 29th, the sup- 
pression of the slave trade was discussed, and two 
clauses adopted. The first declared that the slave 
becomes free on touching Sardinian soil, or the 
deck of a vessel bearing the Sardinian flag ; and the 
second enacts penaliies against those engaged in the 
slave trade. 

Naries.—Three hundred persons have been at- 
rested for being concerned in the attempted iusur- 
rection at Palermo, and five were executed. ; 

Several Swiss soldiers have heen found assassi- 
nated in the streets, with poignards sticking in theit 
breasts, to which a piece of paper was attached, 
containing the words, “Vengeance of Mazzini.” 
The Governor of Sicily immediately had several 
persons arrested and shot, and at the same time I% 
sued a proclamation, threatening to raze the cities 
of Italy to the ground. 

Germany.—Theconspiracy recently detected was 
widely developed, and extensive stores of arms and 
ammunition had been provided. It was to have 
broken out between the 3d and 6th of April. lis 
ramifications extended throughout Germany. At 
rests have been made in Kastock, in Mechlenburg, 
and ammunition seized. Evidence connecting per 
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sons with the conspiracy has also been found at 
Heidelburg, Konigsberg and Bremen. 
The Duke of Hesse Darmstadt, alarmed at the 
emigration of his subjects, requests the neighboring 
tentates to arrest any of his subjects attempting 
to leave without his permission. 


TurkeY.—The Russian court hasaddressed a note 


to Vienna, disavowing any intention to disturb the | 
integrity of the Ottoman empire. 


Inpia, Caina anD AustRaLia.—Later dispatches 
from Marseilles say the India mail has China dates 
to the 10th, Rangoon 14th, Calcutta 16th February, 
and Bombay March Ist. Rangoon had been almost 
totally destroyed by fire. Australian dates, were 
to January 8th. The accounts of gold were favor- 
able. The miners at all the diggings number 
100,000. 


From Mexico.—Santa Anna arrived at Vera Cruz 
on the Ist inst.,and was received with much enthu- 
siam. On the 2d he issued a proclamation in which 
he makes great promises for the regeneration of the 
country. He started for the capitol on the 6th. 


DOMESTIC. 


There area great many vessels in this port adver- 
tized for California. Atno former period has there 
been such activity among shippers. 

The whole number of deaths in Philadelphia, 
from the 9th to the 16th inst. was 176. 

Vice President King, died on the 18th inst, at his 
residence in Cahawba, Alabama, where he arrived 
only the day previous to his death. 

The bill to indemnify the sufferers by the riot which 
destroyed the Ursuline convent in Charlestown, in 
1834, has been rejected by the Massachusetts Le- 
gislature by a majority of nine votes. 

Of the 250 patients inthe Boston Lunatic Asylum, 
four-fifths are foreign paupers. 

The $R00 necessary for the redemption of 
“Daphne,’’ the wife of William, the body servant 
of Daniel Webster, has been raised, and the woman 
isnow free. Of the sum necessary, Mrs. Carolina, 
Leroy Webster contributed $217. 

Garescue’s Powper Miu., near Wilmington, 
blew up on Friday evening, just after the hands 
quit work. Conrad Riley, the engineer, was killed, 
and the mill was completely destroyed. 


Parms in Montgomery Co. Md., are now selling 
for $40 per acre, which ten years ago would not 
have brought $10 an acre. 


PuiLapeLpu1a MaRkets.—The most of the sale 
of flour for export are at about $43 per bbl ; for city 
consumption, at $5. Select and fancy brands are 
held at $5§ a 35 75. Rye Flour—Last sale at $3 $74. 
Corn Meal—Penna. is firm at $275 per bbl. 5000 
bushels prime white Wheat sold at 118} a 120c, 
and mixed at 112e. Rye sells at 83c per bu. Corn 
1s sleady at 61c, for yellow, afloat, and 58c for white. 
Oats—Sales of prime Penna. at 434c. 





WYNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
MEN AND BOYS.—It is concluded to commence 
the Summer Session of this school the 16th of the 5th 
month, 1853, and continue twenty weeks. ‘Terms for 
boarding, tuition, &c., $60 00 per Session. No extra 
charges. For circulars or further information, addres 
either of the undersigned. 
DANIEL FOULKE, Principal. 
HUGH FOULKE, Jr. Teacher. 


“ Springhouse P. O., Montgomery Co., Pa. 
oC mo. 26—6w. 
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Friends’? Dry Goods Store 
Ts at the N. W. cor. 7th and Green Sts., Philada. 


The subscriber being thankful for the liberal patron- 
age bestowed on him for the last year, and by strict 
integrity, he still hopes for a continuance of the same, 
He has now in store a beautiful assortment of goods 
suitable for Friends. His stock consists in part of 
Choice shades of Silks, selected expressly for Friends, 

Plain styles of M. De Laines, and Lawns, 

Selected shades of Alpacas and Coburgs, 

Ginghams, Calicoes, Madonas and M. De Beges, 

Bareges, Barege De Laines, Mouslin De Laines, 

Cap Crape, Crape Leise, Tarleton and Book Muslins. 

Book Muslin Hdkfs., Barcelona Hdkfs., Jackonet 
Hdkfs. 

Silk, Mohair and Lisle thread Mitts and Gloves. 

Hosiery, Lin. C. Hdkfs., and choice colors Kid 
Gloves. 

Good assortment of Furnishing Goods always on 
hand, at WILLIAM N. ALLEN. 
4th mo. 23—3m. N. W. cor. 7th and Green sts. 


RY GOODS STORE FOR FRIENDS.—John J. 
Lytle, S. E. Corner 7th and Spring Garden sts., 
would respectfully in‘orm Friends that he has now on 
hand a full assortment of Spring goods, such as Neat 
and Medium Lawns, Bareges, Tissues, Barege de 
Laines, and every variety of Dress Goods. Also, 
FURNISHING GOODS OF ALL KINDs. 

Mens and Boys wear in great variety. Cap Crape, 
Crape, Lisse, Book Muslin and Handkerechiets, Kid and 
Silk Gloves, Mitts, &c., &c., 

J. J. L. would state that devoting his particular at- 
tention to keeping up an assortment of Plain and 
Medium style Goods, he thinks he can offer as great 
inducements to Friends as any other store in the city. 

4th mo. 2d.—3 months. 


ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—It is intended to 
commence the Summer Session of this Institution on 
the 2d of 5th mo. next. The course of instruction 
will be extensive and thorough. <A Series of Lectures 
will be delivered by the Teacher on various Scientific 
subjects, illustrated by appropriate apparatus ; also 
on Anatomy and Physiology by a Medica! practitioner. 
Terms per Session of 5 months, 50 dollars. No extra 
except for the German and Latin Languages, which 
will be 5 dollars each. 
For reference and further particulars, address the 
Principal, London Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
3d mo. 26th BENJAMIN SWAYNE, 








EMOVAL AND COPARTNERSHIPS.—The 
subscriber, wishing to enlarge his stock, and ex- 
tend his business, has associated with him, John H. 
Stokes, and respectfully invites Friends to patronize 
the new firm. JAMES SMEDLEY. 


Smedley & Stokes being obliged to vacate the old 
and well known stand in Sth st., so long occupied by 
Wm. Jones, dec’d., have removed about two squares 
distant, into Arch st. above 6th, south side, No. 142, 
late Burton & Laning’s Paper Store, which they have 
filled with a carefully selected stock of Dry Goods of 
every description to suit all classes of people. 

Our assortment of Friends goods is now very desi- 
rable, viz: 

DRESS GOODS of the different kinds. 

PLAIN SHAWLS for Friends. 

Every variety of CAP STUFFS, always fresh. 
Also, a full and complete assortment of the best makes 
of Sheetings, Tickings, Checks, Table Linens, Towel- 
ings, Shirtings, Flannels, Pantaloon Stuffs, Trimmings, 
&e. &e. We wish to make our store emphatically a 
Family Dry Good Store. 3d mo. 26—tf. 
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pop wees young man of liberal education, 
as a Teacher, to go to Harford county, Md. A 
member of the Religious Society of Friends will be 


referred. Apply to 

. — ENOCH CLAPP, 
No. 72 Dock st. 
NDALUSIA BOARDING SCHOOL, BUCKS 
S& COUNTY, PA., FOR YOUNG MEN AND 
BOYS.—The School will continue in session until the 
first of Seventh month, and the next Session will com- 
mence the first of ‘Tenth month. 

All the branches of athorough English Education are 
taught practically, together with Drawing and the Lan- 
guages. 

A regular course of Scientific Lectures is delivered 
each session. 

‘Terins.—English course, with Mathematics and Board, 
$70. Drawing $10, Latin and Greek $10, French 
and German $10, 

GEO, A. NEWBOLD, Proprietor and Principal. 

JEREMIAH STARR, Assistant. 
AUGUSTUS SIMON, Teacher of Languages, 

Address Andaiusia P. O., Bucks Co., Pa. 

N. B. Circulars may be had at this office. 
2d mo. 28—tf. 

NRCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL, for Youn& 
iy Men and Boys, Chester Co., Pa. 

The Summer Sr ssion of this School will commence 
on the first Second day of Fifth month next, and con- 
tinue twenty weeks. The usual branches of a tho- 
rough English education will be taught. 

Scientific Lectures will be delivered during the 
session, illustrated by appropriate apparatus. 

Terms £50 per session. For further particulars 
address the Principal, Ercildourn P. O., Chester Co., 
Pa. SMEDLEY DARLINGTON, 

3d mo. 19—6t. Principal. 

licunoval of kriends’ Dry Goods Store. 

HARLES ADAMS has removed his business lo- 

cition to the 

S. E. corner of EIGHTH ana ARCH Streets, 
where he intends keeping a general variety of 

FANCY, STAPLE AND FURNISHING GOODS, 
Also, his usual assurtment of 

PLAIN GOODS FOR FRIENDS. 

C. A. takes this opportunity of thanking his old cus- 
tomers for their kind preferences, and solicits thetr con- 
tinuance. 

Purchasers generally are invited to an examination 
of this stock, where they will find 

Good Goods at Low Prices. 
8th mo. 21—tf. 
EYRE & LANDELL, 
8. W. CORNER FOURTH AND ARCH, 
Philadelphia, 
H™ established a store where Friends now resort to 
procure 
G9OD SILKS for DRESSES, 
Plain style of M. De Laines, 
Shawls, to suit plain taste, 
Neat Ginghams and UCalicoes, 
Merinoes, Cobourg and Alpacas 
Good muslins by the piece, 
Fine Blankets and Bed Quilts, 
Cloths, Cassimeres and Vestings, 
Plain Style Cloth Table Covers, 
Friends’ Mitts,Gloves and Hosiery. 

£. & L.. Lave at all times a fine stock of Cap Crape 
Crapliesse, Gauze, Book Muslins, French Blonde Tar- 
Jetan, and other cap stuffs, not only of the first quality 
but in the best order. 

Enwanp E. Erng. 
{| 1st mo.1 1—tf. 


FRIENDS’ 


Wasurxeton I, Laxpeuc. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOI. For 
BOYS, Near Crosswicks, Burlington Co. N. J.,} 
The accommodations at this institution in conse. 
quence of the increased number of pupils have been ep. 
larged, philosophical apparatus procured, and desultory 
lectures upon tie various subjects legitimately engaging 
the attention of the pupils frequently given. 
The Summer term will commence the 16th of 5th mo, 
1853, and continue for twenty-two weeks. 
Terms—Sixty dollars per session, including tui. 
tion, board, washing, mending, stationary, the use ot 
allnecessary books, &e. except mathematical books and 
instruments. One half payable in advance, the othe 
in the middle of the term. 
H. W. RIDG‘VAY, 
OF" Stages meet the early morning and 24 o'clock 
P.M. lines from Philadelphia to Bordentown, ani 
pass the school. 4th mo. 15th--tl. 
ye for Friends.— Neat Patterns Three 
Ply ; Superfine and low priced Ingrain Carpe 
ings, also Entry and Stair Carpetings in great variety 
of pattern; Woolen Druggets from half yard to fou 
yards wide, also Bordered Woolen Floor Cloths all sizes, 
Table and Stand Covers, 

OIL CLOTHS, all widths from one foot to % 
feet wide, Hearth Rugs and door rugs, sheep skins and 
door mats of every description, all of which will be sold 
at the lowest market prices by 

HARTLEY & KNIGHT 
148 South Second street, 5 doors above Spruce, Philad. 


oa INSTITUTE, N. E. corner of 7th and Areh 
sts. Elocution and Rhetoric in all their depart- 
ments, are taught at this establishment. 

Lectures are delivered periodically on the genius and 
history of the English Language; its grammatical 
structure, composition and delivery: the physiology 
of the voice, philosophy of sound and the laws of 
acoustics, verbal criticism, and poetry. 

Pupils aided in their preparation for the Bar, and 
the Lecture room. 

Great care hestowed upon Impediments of Speech, 
Lisping, and otherwise defective utterance. 

_Protessional men and Elocutionists are invited to 
visit the Institute, to witness the mode of Instruction, 
and examine testimonials, references, &c. 

H. O. Arrnore, A. M. 


EDDING AND FEATHERS! — Mattresses, 
Cushions, Beds, Bolsters and pillows of all kinds 
realy made or made to order, at short notice. 
FEATHERS of all qualities, 
BLANKETS, Marseilles QUILTS and COMFORT: 
ABLES, 
Also a full assortment of TICKINGS always on 
hand, all for sale at the lowest prices b 
HARTLEY-&KNIGHT, 
148 South Second street, 5 doors abuve Spruce, Philsd. 
N. B_ Feathers baked or scalded and Mattress 
REPAIRED. 
4th mo. 20th.—tf 


Sl ccaster toe Subscribers are prepared to furnish 
superior Pressed and other Bricks, at reasenable 
pric s to Builders and others, at their yard to the south 
of the brick house below Svuuth street, between Schuyl 
kill Second and Third sts. 

House, Locust Street above Schuylkill Seventh. 

N.8. particular attention paid to the asserting of the 
Pressed Sricke. WM. WEBSTER & SON. 

Istmo. 8—ly. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Merchant above 4th st. 





